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To all my dear friends and brethren every- 
where: He that hath the Son of God hath life; 
all that have not the Son of God, have not 
life. The Son of God is He who makes free 





he from all sin, and is come to deface and destroy 
re the image of the devil, and to renew us up to 
a the image of God, and so to bring us to walk 

in righteousness. Praises be unto the glorious 

God forever, who has sent his Son into the 
world to take away the sins of the world. 

And all Friends walk worthy of your calling 
ye in all holiness, for holiness becomes the 
a saints; without holiness no man shall see the 

Lord. And every one improve your talents, 

\m- laboring in the vineyard, dressing in the Lord’s 

to vineyard, that ye may be found faithful serv- 

ants, and all walking in love to God and to one 
another. Lo, God Almighty be with you all! 

The dew of heaven is falling upon you to wa- 
> a ter the tender plants; and the blessing of 
ted. God be amongst you, which showers down 

ve amongst you! The heavenly joy fill your 
wire hearts and comfort you in the inward man in 
all tribulations. The glorious light is shining; 

the immurtal is springing forth out of death; 

sail the prisoners have hope of their pardon, the 

{VEY debt being paid and they freely purchased by 
aL A. Christ’s blood; and He is come into the prison 
an houses; the prisoners begin to sing in hope of 
“ae eternal freedom, leaping for joy of heart; and 
TON, the dumb tongue shall sing praises.—CGeorge 
f her For. 
nthly 
sirit” ADMIRAL PENN is remembered chiefly as the 
gree. father of the Quaker legislator, and holds 
oe from that connection a larger place in the 
e. i view of posterity than from any other cause. 
ecline While the name of the father is merged in 
enity, the countless mass of military characters who 
a are seldom mentioned or thought of, the name 
ch we of the son stands conspicuous among the 
e the greatest benefactors of our race. 

a a The history of the province which bears his 
vaixth namie proves conclusively the superiority of 
eoting the gospel plan above the pulicy of the world. 
always He had the honor of proving that the toma- 
we be- haw k and scalping knife of the savage may be 
vot pe stripped of their terrors by the lenient spirit 
thered of the gospel. 









Which would the most eager aspirants after 




































fame prefer, if they could command it with a 
wish, to be Admiral Penn, with the scanty rays 
of military renown that now surround his 
memory, or to be William Penn, the Quaker 
founder of Pennsylvania? whose name is trans- 
mitted with reverence from generation to gen- 
eration amongst the untutored inhabitants of 
the wilderness; whose character is most ad- 
mired where it is best understood; and who, 
when the day arrives, in which ‘‘nation shall 
no longer lift up sword against nation,’’ will 
be remembered as one who gave the influence 
of eminent abilities and a conspicuous station, 
to promote the advancement of the Messiah’s 
peaceful reign.—Enoch Lewis. 


As Dying, and Behold We Live. 

We often hear it said that the way to die 
well is to live well, but it is not deeply enough 
considered that the way to live well is to die 
well. ‘“‘I die daily,’’ said the Apostle; and 
it is by the daily yielding of the body to the 
Spirit—the flesh to the claims of the higher 
life, that the Christian truly lives;—dying, in- 
deed, unto sin and living unto God. This is 
the only true living—a daily ascension from 
our dead selves unto higher things, where 
Christ sitteth. If by the Spirit we mortify the 
deeds of the body which lust against the 
Spirit, we shall live a constantly triumphing 
life. But if we live after the flesh we must 
die. Dissolution from the flesh we call dying, 
but dissolution from the thraldom of the flesh 
is living, because it is the best kind of dying. 
When one dies, leaving his outward flesh be- 
hind, but carrying with him its thraldom—all 
the clamor of carnal appetites in his homeless 
soul without natural body to gratify them— 
what can the habitual sower to his own flesh 
realize but his harvest of corruption? ‘‘But 
he who sows to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap everlasting life.’”’ He is reaping it as he 
goes on, and shall reap it unhampered when 
he goes out, and sees the sights of the pure 
in heart. 

Last summer the writer, walking across a 
lawn, came past a roll of wire netting, and in 
the midst of it espied a bird. It was not yet 
dead, for its head could move, though every 
other limb was tangled fast in the meshes. 
Through the hole by which the bird had en- 
tered there was no retreat, for every struggle 
of his wings only drove himin deeper. There 
was no way to extricate him but to unroll 
the net-work along the ground, till after many 
a turning and overturning of the prisoner in 





tribulation, the roll became a slender tube, 
and then altogether fat, when the bird, awak- 
ening to a sense of its liberty, flapped his 
wings in flight and soared towards the sky in 
the sunlight of glad deliverance! This occur- 
rence was believed soon after, as it arose to 
view in the funeral of an aged, careworn 
daughter of faithful toil and of much entan- 
glement in earthly tribulations, to have been 
of Divine leading as a parable furnished for 
our edification and comfort.* 

When this mortal coil shall be unrolled— 
*‘the earthly house of this tabernacle dis- 
solved’’—it is the righteous ascending to be 
righteous still, and the holy to be holy still, 
who know that, delivered from this in which 
they have groaned, they have a home not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

But as our Saviour’s ascending on high was 
by the way of the cross, ours must be also, 
both by virtue of his cross wherein He tasted 
the wages of sin-for every man, and by our 
own daily cross by which self is denied and He 
is followed. So, ‘‘bearing about in our body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, the life also of 
Jesus is manifest in our mortal body,’’ and we 
are living well by daily dying well. More 
abundantly thus we live, and yet not we, but 
Christ lives in us, ‘‘And the life which we 


*The thought of wings broken or disabled in the 
meshes of worldliness, rendering impossible the 
mounting up on wings as eagles to those who do 
not wait upon the Lord, at this point sought but 
did not find expression. But since the above was 
sent to press, we observe that the Soul Winner of 
last week complains as follows of a song produced 
in “Cleveland meeting,” after an impressive ser- 
mon: “The said song contains sentiments in ac- 
cord with Scripture, but these are thrown into the 
background by the oft-repeated sentence, ‘ But the 
bird with a broken pinion never soared as high 
again.’ The sinner goes away with that sentence 
ringing in his ears, and forgets the cross and its 
message and the power of the redeeming blood. 
The human race has had its pinions broken, and 
the only ones that are soaring to-day are they who 
have acknowledged their helpless condition and 
are being borne up on the eagle’s wings that God 
supplies. The nice people who never did anything 
bad and are resting on their good deeds may some- 
times praise themselves that they never broke a 
‘pinion’ in the trap of sin, but the day will reveal 
it. Too many times is the searching effect of a 
sermon on sin dulled by some unscriptural song 
after it ; too often is a sermon on the promises of 
the grace of God spoiled because a song on works 
is sung at the wrong time. If some of the critics 
would leave the inerrant Word [not leave Christ, 
surely ?] alone a while and spend a season on some 
of the song-books they might do a good service.” 
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live in the flesh, we live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved us and gave himself 
for us.”’ 


——_—————_—_. 


Pastoral Service Distinct from Preaching. 


It is a reflection on the Christianity of a 
church, where its members do not, according 
to the apostle’s word, have ‘‘the same care 
one of another,” according to their several 
gifts. This co-operative shepherding, or 
watching over one another for good, which 
was the original provision, being neglected, 
and neglected usually for worldly reasons, a 
hired committee of one for that purpose at 
length becomes clamored for, and the mutual 
shepherding lapses into one by proxy. At 
the same time it is treated as good business 
economy to saddle this function upon a 
preacher, who then is placed under contract to 
be the preacher. This places him in the sit- 
uation of preaching as well as of shepherding 
for hire. But the two gifts, though some- 
times they may reside in the same person, are 
in themselves distinct, and what God hath put 
asunder, man may not rightly presume to join 
together. 

The argument for paying the preacher be- 
cause he has to do the shepherding, stands 
upon a reason which has no right to be—a 
guilty reason of unfaithful membership; ana 
the argument for paying him because he has 
to study for stated sermons, is one which 
stamps him and his employers as gone from 
the foundation doctrine of the Society of 
Friends, as regards the ministry. 

This distinction, which we have heretofore 
also drawn, we find similarly acknowledged in 
a recent number of The Christian: 

The pastoral work which burdens and wears 
many ministers of the Gospel, could be done 
quite as well, and even better, by the men 
whom God appoints to do it, namely, the el- 
ders of the church, who are bidden, to ‘‘feed, 
or shepherd, the flock of God, taking the 
oversight thereof, not for filthy lucre but of 
a ready mind,” and whose bounden duty it is 
to labor with their own hands, and ‘‘support 
the weak, and remember the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” If those who are called 
of God to preach kept [to their gift], 
“‘while pastoral work was given into the 
hands of those whom the Holy “Ghost has 
made overseers to shepherd the flock, we 
should soon see a decided change in the state 
of affairs. Many a man who says that he is 
not called to be an evangelist but rather to be 
pastor, would doubtless be somewhat surprised 
to learn that the pastoral work is expressly 
required to be done ‘‘not for filthy lucre but 
of a ready mind; not as lords over God’s heri- 
tage, but being ensamples to the flock” (1 
Peter v). And if men who regard themselves 
as called to be pastors, were allowed to per- 
form their proper share of pastoral work at 
their own expense, devoting the rest of their 
time to honest and useful employment, and di- 
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viding among them those duties which are 
crushing out the life of faithful ministers of 
the Gospel; they would then cease to be hin- 
derers and become helpers. 


For ‘*‘ THE FRIEND.”’ 
Remarkable Conversion of a Jew. 


The following circumstance, though not of 
recent occurrence, should be none the less in- 
structive on that account. It furnishes a 
striking proof of the inestimable value of the 
New Testament Scriptures, through the im- 
mediate effectual operation of the Holy Spirit, 
in thus awakening, reclaiming and bringing 
back to the fold one of the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, who no doubt was brought 
sensibly to feel.if not say ‘‘Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord,’’ and thus to 
realize exemption from the awful sentence 
pronounced against his people formerly, on 
account of their rejection of the Saviour of 
men in his outward coming in the flesh. Matt. 
xxiii: 37-39. 

The Holy Scriptures are indeed a fruitful 
means in the hands of our Heavenly Father 
through the Holy Spirit for the conviction, en- 
lightenment and conversion of sinners; in 
bringing them out of the broad way leading to 
destruction, into the straight and narrow way 
that alone leads to life eternal; and they 
should be highly esteemed and diligently read 
with the mind turned inward unto the Lord 
for instruction and guidance that we may be 
truly benefited thereby. 

‘*For no prophecy of the Scripture is of any 
private interpretation” II. Peter i: 20. It is 
only as He who hath the key of David, ‘‘who 
openeth and no man shutteth, and shutteth 
and no man openeth,”’ is pleased to open our 
understandings, that we shall through their 
means be made wise unto salvation through 
the faith that is in Jesus Christ. Dear 
Friends everywhere who may read these lines, 
it is a precious thing to hold the Truth in hu- 
mility, and childlike simplicity, in the even 
balance, —avoiding all extremes of doctrines, 
for thus and thus only is it apparent that our 
desires shall be realized (in the Lord’s good 
time) again to behold our Jerusalem a quiet 
habitation, a tent to dwell in, with its taber- 
nacle not taken down, none of its stakes re- 
moved or any of its cords broken. Thus may 
we be brought as upon ancient ground, as be- 
fore the intrigues of Satan within the last 
three-fourths of a century through his willing 
instruments, had served their purpose upon us, 
to divide in Jacob and scatter in Israel. 


D. H. 
CoAL CREEK, Iowa, First Month 30, 1902. 


A poor student at the University of Leipsic 
having occasion to undertake a journey to his 
distant friends, was in want of money for 
that purpose. He was therefore induced to go 
to a Jew, to pawn his Hebrew Bible, and 
Greek Testament. The latter contained the 
Greek and German text, in opposite columns. 
The Jew who was a learned man, little as he 
valued this book, was, however, prevailed up- 
on to give the student a half rix dollar for it. 
During the absence of the student, he under- 
took to read it through, with a view to con- 
firm his mind in enmity against Jesus, to ridi- 
cule his person in the synagogue, and to be 
the better prepared to testify his zeal for the 


Jewish faith. His wife and children were not 
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permitted to see the book; he was determined 
to read it alone, as a sworn enemy of Jesus, 
and to discover the falsehood of the Christian 
religion in all its parts. As the student was 
absent for about seven weeks, the Jew had 
sufficient leisure to perform his task. As he 
proceeded to read, his surprise increased, and 
a sacred awe pervaded him. In reading some 
impressive passages, he could scarcely refraiy 
from exclaiming ‘‘Oh, that Jesus were my Sa- 
viour!’’ Having completed the reading, he 
was astonished at himself, and exceedingly 
perplexed that in spite of his earnest desire to 
find fuel in the New Testament for the in- 
crease of his burning enmity against Jesus, 
he had discovered nothing deserving of ha- 
tred, but on the contrary much that was great, 
sublime and heavenly. At length he charged 
himself with silly simplicity and blind folly 
and resolved to open the book no more. [n 
this resolution he persisted some days. But 
the consolatory and heavenly instructions he 
had read and which had left an indelible im- 
pression upon his mind, and the glorious pros- 
pect of life eternal which had opened before 
him, did not suffer him to rest either day or 
night; and he resolved to read the New Test- 
ament a second time, fully determined to be 
more careful in ascertaining that Jesus and 
his apostles had justly deserved the hatred of 
all Jews in all ages. 

Again, however, he was unable to discover 
any thing that was absurd, or which bore the 
stamp of falsehood; but much wisdom, inex- 
pressible comfort for an afflicted mind, and a 
hope of immortality which seemed to rescue 
him from that dreadful anxiety with which 
the thoughts of futurity had often filled him. 
Still he could not divest himself of his preju- 
dices, but read the New Testament the third 
time, with the following resolution: ‘‘If | dis- 
cover nothing the third time, why Jesus and 
his apostles, and their doctrine, should be 
hated by the Jews, I will become a Christian; 
but if my wish in first opening the book is now 
gratified, I will forever detest the Christian 
religion.” 

During the third reading of the history of 
Jesus, his doctrines and promises, he could 
not refrain from tears; his soul was affected 
in a manner which no pen can describe. Now 
he was quite overcome; the love of the most 
holy and the most lovely filled his very soul. 
Being fully determined to become a Christian, 
he went without delay and made his desire 
known to a Christian minister. The student 
returned from his journey and brought the 
borrowed money with interest to redeem his 
two books. The Jew asked him if he would 
sell the Testament. The student was unwil- 
ling to part with it, but after some persuasion 
yielded. ‘‘What do you demand for it” 
asked the Jew. ‘‘A rix dollar will satisfy 
me,’’ was the reply. The Jew opened a chest, 
and laid down one hundred louis-d’ors. ‘Take 
that,’’ said he, ‘‘and gladly will I pay more if 
you desire it; and if at any time I can be of 
use to you, only apply to me and | will be 
your friend to the utmost of my power.” The 
student was surprised and supposed that the 
Jew made sport of him. But the latter rela- 
ted to him what change of mind had been 
wrought in him while reading the New Testa- 
ment, upbraided him with setting so little \alue 
on that precious book, and said, ‘‘Never will 
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| part with this book; and you will oblige me 
by accepting the money.’’ From that time he 
became a sincere Christian.—Jewish Advocate. 


Trout’s | Memory for Fish Poles. 


As to the fact of memory in fishes, the late 
Seth Green, the father of Amerian fish cul- 
ture, was able to give at least one striking 
example of it, an example which, doubtless- 
many people to-day have a pleasant recollec- 
tion of, for no one visited the State hatchery 
at Caledonia, New York, in those days with- 
out witnessing that interesting exhibition. In 
one of the enclosed pools at the hatchery 
among many other trout was one very large 
one, which always came very promptly forward 
to be seen when visitors appeared. It was,s. 
Green’s invariable custom, after calling the 
visitor’s attention to that trout in particular, 
to raise his cane quickly and hold it over the 
water toward the trout, but as that perform- 
ance had no effect cn the trout, the visitor 
would wonder what its object might be. He 
was not long kept wondering, for, requesting 
the visitor to note how impassive the fish was 
under the walking stick, S. Green would pro- 
duce a light trout rod, all equipped for cast- 
ing, and appear with it at the side of the 
pool. 

Instantly that trout would turn and flee as 
if in terror, hide itself at the far end of the 
enclosure, and remain there so long as the 
rod was in sight. The explanation of this 
surprising change in the trout’s demeanor was 
brief, but amazing. One day early in the ca- 
reer of the fish, S. Green, to try a barbless 
hook he had devised, cast with one in that 
pool, and this trout seized it. The hook pen- 
etrated and passed through its upper jaw, 
near the nostril, and by the time it was lifted 
from the water released from the hook and 
returned to its element, it had undergone an 
experience that made a lasting impression 
upon it, as the sequel amply proved. 

S. Green discovered shortly after the hook- 
ing of the trout, that whenever he approached 
the pool with his rod the trout would instantly 
dash to a place of hiding, although it paid no 
attention to a cane or other stick held over the 
water. The trout lived for years in that pool, 
and never failed to show. its fears of that 
— rod, or any other one, as long as it 

ived. 

S. Green’s invariable remark was, after this 
favorite exhibition of his: 

‘*This shows in a striking manner that even 
fish have memory, and a long and a strong 
one, too. If the trout’s actions were not 
sufficient demonstrations of the fact, of what 
use is evidence?—New York Sun. 








Bap Books.—Bad books are like ardent 
spirits; they furnish neither aliment nor med- 
icine; they are poison. Both intoxicate—one 
the mind, the other the body. The thirst for 
each increases by being fed, and is never sat- 
ised. Both ruin—one the intellect, and the 
other the health—and together, the soul. The 
makers and venders of each are equally 
guilty, and equally corrupters of the commu- 
nity; and the safeguard against each is the 
same, —total abstinence from all that intoxi- 
cates mind or body. —~Selected. 


three millions. 
sailors and others whose business is on the high 
seas equals the inhabitants of the thirteen orig- 
inal colonies. Last year more than one-sixth of 
this ocean population, or to be more exact, 
five hundred and fifty thousand, officers and 
men, of four thousand four hundred and forty- 
three vessels, entered the port of New York. 
These figures are significant of more than the 
mere extent of our commerce. 
story of neglect of the nation, the State, 
the city and the Church to protect the seamen 


direction has indeed been done. 
several admirable charities and societies which 


cently erected a splendid club house for the 

























Our Ocean Population. 


The population of the ocean is estimated at 
That is to say, the number of 


They tell the 


while they are on land. Something in that 


There are 


labor in behalf of these men of the sea. 
Among the best of these is the American Sea- 
men’s Aid Society, which was established sev- 
enty-three years ago. Helen Gould has re- 


seamen of the navy. But for the most part 
our attitude toward the sailors has been that 
of neglect. There are good laws for their 
protection, but they are not enforced. The 
sailor, when he reaches New York, finds his 
most cordial welcome from the harpies who 
prey upon him, rather than from the men who 
may pray for him. Charles E. Jefferson, of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, has summed up the 
situation as regards this matter in a few 
strong, but truthful, sentences: ‘‘Outside of 
a little company of their faithful friends, who 
is interested in a sailor? The politician cares 
nothing for him. The sailor has no vote. 
Even the philanthropists are too busy with 
other people to give but hasty thought to the 
men who do business on great waters. They 
are careful of the little children, of the aged 
and of the blind, and of the deaf and the 
dumb, and of the insane and of the criminal 
and of the prisoners, and even of the horses 
and cats and dogs, but the sailor they usually 
pass by on the other side. Religious workers 
in great armies are feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked and visiting the sick, and 
showing hospitality to the stranger, but, ex- 
cept in rare cases, their thought and affection 
seem to stop when they come to the edge of 
the sea. Indeed, the bulk of the Christian 
work stops several blocks this side of the edge 
of the water. Our neglect of the sailor on 
land is more surprising and wicked than our 
neglect of him when he ison the deep. He 
reaches the city in the most desulate and de- 
graded sections of it. Cities have a strange 
way of deteriorating as they approach the sea. 
There is usually a congestion of poverty and 
vice in the neighborhood of the wharves. 
Misery and dissipation build their homes near 
the docks. Hunger and rags, drunkenness and 
lust, profanity and filth, these, as a rule, 
seize upon the sea border of a city, and the 
sailor finds himself at once in the midst of 
evil soundings on the land. What a danger- 
ous company of men and women stand on the 
shore to greet him on his arrival. The sa- 
loon keeper, the harlot, the blackleg, the land- 
shark, the gambler, the thief are all there to 
take advantage of his credulity, and to fan 
into flame his worst passions. Public Ledger. 


—_ —_ ——~»ea — 


FALSE witness may be given by a gesture or 


Do not mistake a prejudice for a principle. | a grimace. 
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On the New Life in the Image of Our Saviour. 


We may mention asa trait somewhat closely 


allied to what was specified in the last pre- 
vious number of this extract, that the Saviour 
was susceptible of and actually formed to 
some extent, personal friendships and intima- 
cies. 
He had a sincere affection—analagous proba- 
bly in its nature to the filial and paternal af- 
fections in other cases, for his mother, his re- 
puted father, his brethren and sisters after 
the flesh. 
this declaration in part, not only in his 
dwelling so long with them as He did, but in 
the circumstance that when He was suspended 
in the agony of the cross, He commended his 
mother to the care of the Disciple John. 


It would be unreasonable to doubt, that 


Certainly we have an evidence of 


It would hardly be consistent with the doc- 


trine of his humanity and would certainly be 
at variance with the many developments of 
his life as the ‘‘Son of Man” to suppose he 
did not form strong personal attachment to 
the little company of his disciples. 
expressly in reference to his disciples, ‘‘Hav- 
ing loved his own which were in the world he 


It is said 


loved them unto the end.” It is also explicitly 


stated that he loved Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus, 
whom he often visited. The disciple John, in 
particular, 


the favored family of Bethany, 


is characterized as the disciple 
whom Jesus loved. As he was set before us 


as an example, that we should follow him, 


this interesting trait, which resulted in the 
formation of friendly and affectionate intima- 
cies, is what we should naturally expect to 
find in him, and furthermore, as one who came 
to suffer as well as act, as a ‘‘man of sorrow 


and acquainted with grief’’ had he not some 


need even of human sympathy? And if this 


suggestion be well founded, where would we 


be disposed to look for the consolations which 
even the sympathy of men is capable of af- 
fording, except in the bosoms of those he 
loved peculiarly and confidently? 

In connection with what has been said, we 
may remark here that nature teaches us (or 
rather the God of nature) that increased and 
special love, other things being equal, may 
properly flow in the channel of domestic affec- 
tions; also that it is entirely consistent with 
holiness—and not only consistent, but a duty 
—to exercise special love towards those, 
whether we are naturally related to them or 
not, with whom we are intimately connected 
in life and whose characters are truly lovely. 
—From the Inner Life, by T. C. Upham. 


‘‘THE propagation and promotion of vital 
Christianity are solemn and ponderous. Who 
is sufficient for them? Not the wise and 
learned in the wisdom of this world; not the 
rich and great in earthly possessions and rank; 
not the prudent and crafty in human policy; 
but those whose sufficiency is of and from the 
Lord Almighty; who have no confidence in 
that which appertains to the flesh,—who are 
as willing to be nothing as anything, and who 
seek not their own honor, but the honor that 
comes from God only. It is not in the power 
of our nature to acquire the knowledge of the 
Truth, neither can we possibly, of ourselves, 
retain it in our experience. Let us then 
watch; let us fear as well as love; let us be 
sure to take heed to ourselves first, then to 
the flock. —Selected. 
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A Pilot Needed. 


One of our Friends’ Tracts, ‘‘The Divine 
Pilot” (No. 160) contains an interesting recital 
of a ship guided through among dangerous 
rocks and currents on the Norway coast, by 
the Captain’s obedience to a heavenly vision. 
The following remarks written for young peo- 
ple by Jceseph W. Cochran, seem a not inap- 
propriate comment on such experiences. 

With the confidence of youth we are rest- 
less to hoist the sails, upheave anchor and be 
away over the dancing waves. What! Any 
of our set to go wrong? Look at our advan- 
tages, our family standing, our education. Do 
not preach to us of shipwreck. 

Yes? it is true that much time and money has 
been spent on our launching from home and 
school. But when the last rivet has been 
driven and the last spar fitted and the last 
rope cast off we must move out under our own 
sail. Is the Pilot on board? We need him 
outward bound as well as at the end of the 
voyage. Is there any time we do not need 
him? The staunch ship ‘‘Blairmore”’ had 
weathered many a Pacific gale, but went to 
the bottom with six men while lying at her 
dock in San Francisco Bay, and | could point 
you to many a gallant life sinking in the inner 
harbor of the home and going to destruction 
while yet moored apparently to Church and 
Sunday School. It is so easy in these days to 
let machinery take the place of the personal 
Christ. So easy to substitute some form of 
activity for the presence of our Heavenly Guide. 
The only help and hope for everyone is the 
full surrender of his life to the Master of the 
vessel. We may not see the reason why he 
shapes our course through sickness and trou- 
ble, but we shall know some day when in the 
haven of his rest. 

This is the point I wish to press home. 
Anything short of having Jesus Christ as 
helmsman of our lives is not prospective, but 
actual and present shipwreck. I hear one say 
‘‘There is nothing the matter with me. Wait 
until I get into trouble.’’ But look at the 
noble vessel, the ‘‘Paris.’’ Everything in- 
tact, not a scratch upon her moving to her 
unconscious doom upon the rocks, eighteen 
miles out of her course. What difference if 
the captain made inspection of every corner 
of the vessel and pronounced her in first-class 
condition? That did not affect the position 
of the rock just ahead. What will you give 
for that fine vessel in perfect condition? Not 
a cent if she does not reverse her engines in 
a moment. What will you take for your life, 
my brother? You are worth exactly the time 
it takes to stop in your selfish course and take 
into your life the One who knows the chan- 
nel and brings each trusting soul into his de- 
sired haven. 

QO, there are some so near the Kingdom! 
Some splendid lives in sight of the harbor. 
Some fine characters ‘‘almost persuaded,”’ re- 
fusing to yield themselves. But there is a 
ledge of rock between themselves and safety. 
All they need is the heart to say, ‘‘My Lord 
and my God.” Is the legend, ‘‘wrecked in 
port,” to tell the story of their lives. ‘‘The 
Kilbrannan,’’ from Callao to Port Townsend, 
encountered a gale at the entrance to Pu- 
get Sound. She had crossed the wide Pacific, 
but driving before the wind under bare masts 





was within a hundred feet of anchorage be- 
yond Point Wilson when she was caught in the 
tide-rip and went to her doom. Only a hun- 
dred feet more. And there was the old steam- 
er ‘‘Beaver,’’ the first steamer to plow the 
waters of the Pacific. Launched in the pres- 
ence of King William and one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand of his subjects. For 
fifty years she ran for the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. She had an auspicious launching, a 
fortunate rounding of the Horn and a long and 
honorable career. But when in Vancouver I 
saw the old ‘*Beaver’’ an ignominious wreck 
at the mouth of the Vancouver harbor, a prey 
to winds and waves and relic hunters. 

‘‘Thou art not far from the Kingdom,”’ but 
far or near is not altogether within the King- 
dom. Delay is shipwreck, indecision is disas- 
ter. 
ready.’’ It is not a condition of the future, 
but of this present moment. 








For *‘ THE FRIEND.”’ 
Comments on “Business Ethics.” 


The essay on Business Ethics that appeared 
in THE FRIEND of Second Month 8th, 190 , 


introduces a subject of large scone and great 


importance to every right-minded person. I 
have long felt that the topic might properly 


claim the public consideration of Friends more 


than it does. It appeals so closely to the varied 
relations of our lives that, if forcefully pre- 
sented, it can scarcely fail to elicit the inter- 
est and kindly comment of all. The younger 
or less experienced, are sure to follow with 
eagerness the discussion of ethical problems, 
which they must eventually meet, while oth- 
ers will mark with even closer attention the 
suggestions that may aid them in solving the 
intricate problem of how to be just. 

I have said the ‘‘intricate’’ problem. Yet 
many will say it is a very simple matter. We 
have ony to attend to the intimations of duty 
in our own hearts and we shall not fail of being 
true to all. 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


We shall not question the soundness of this 
theory. It is impossible that we should be 
true to God, and do wrong to men. Yet 
there are very few who accept this postulate, 
and so, to the mass of mankind, there is still 
the need of a‘‘schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ.”” The theory is simple, but the prac- 
tical solution of the problem presents many 
difficulties. 

“‘He that loveth not his brother, whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” These words of the Apostle sug- 
gest that our fidelity to men is a measure of 
our fidelity to God. The first commandment 
is, ‘‘Love God’? but the second is like it, 
“*Love thy neighbor,’’ and nowhere do we find 
the one apart from the other, for ‘‘love is of 
God.” 

“‘Love,’’ we are told, ‘‘worketh no ill to 
his neighbor;” yet it may happen that while 
we were ‘“‘living in all good conscience,” we 
were at the same time working hardship and 
injustice upon others. 

The mutual dependence of men has become 
so far reaching and the organization of so- 
ciety so complex, that many a saintly man or 


’ 


‘“He that believeth not is condemned al- 





woman is a daily partaker of the fruits of op- 
pression and ill unknowingly, and perhaps 
helping to ply the lash that drives men reluct- 
antly in sin of every description. 

‘‘Such departures from rectitude,” says the 
author of Business Ethics,’’ may be ascribed 
to hasty or superficial thinking.’’ If this he 
true, as it certainly is, have we not a duty in 
acquainting ourselves with the conditions 
of mutual relationship and inter-dependence 
among men as they exist to-day? The ques- 
tion of Business Ethics involves the whole sub- 
ject of Sociology, and I would ask seriously 
the question, whether we recognize as keenly 
as we should the far-reaching mischief of 
‘*hasty or superficial thinking.”’ 

‘‘Thinkers—earnest, conscientious think- 
ers’ —says the article referred to, ‘‘are the 
need of the hour; and it is such that are to 
advance from opinions to convictions, and from 
convictions to good works.” And again, 
‘‘There can be no more imposing and poten- 
tial figure than that of a man who by dili- 
gence, honesty and perseverance has reached 
the fruition of a commercial career full of 
honor, and in and through all, maintained true 
Christianity.” 

That there have been and are such men, | 
do not question; but when membership in the 
Stock Exchange costs many thousands of dol- 
lars because of the advantage it affords in 
speculation, should we expect to find sucha 
man in that body of men? And when | con- 
template the processes of ‘‘capitalizing in the 
millions” without a dollar of intrinsic value, 
of admitting favored investors on the ‘‘ ground 
floor,’’ of ‘‘watering stock,’ of corporations 
built upon ‘‘stolen franchises,’’ of ‘‘monopo- 
lies,’’ and corners in the market,’’ and ‘‘dis- 
criminating duties,’’ I am puzzled to know how 
we may handle pitch and not be defiled there- 
by. But the ‘‘fruition of a commercial ca- 
reer full of honor,’’ is rarely dis-associated 
with these things. 

Truth is relative. ‘‘Time makes ancient good 
uncouth.” A keener apprehension of equity 
and justice may keep one man relatively poor 
while another, equally conscientious and true 
to his lesser light, may amass a great fortune. 

Does every tender hearted man or woman, 
who pities the poor and over-worked people, 
consider how many are kept on the verge of 
starvation by the effort of himself or herself 
to buy in the lowest market? Who rejoices 
not over a purchase made below the actual 
cost of production? Sv great is the popular 
demand for “‘bargains,’’ that a gigantic system 
of deceit has crept into mercantile business 
almost everywhere. Read the advertisement 
of a man who has reached ‘“‘the fruition of a 
commercial career.’’ Is it literally true? 
In what paper does it appear? In the pa- 
per that prints known facts only, and main- 
tains a high moral standard? Or is it in the 
papers with the largest circulation—the pa- 
per made ‘‘popular’’ by catering to perverted 
tastes, and intoxicating sensationalism? 

The business man who would ‘‘in and 
through all consistency maintain true Chris- 
tianity,’’ will hardly be unmindful of these 
things. And the patrons of business men have 
likewise a responsibility. Recently, I heard a 
merchant say that he scacely knew which was 
most censurable, the producer who cheated 
the consumer by false measure, or the custo- 








For ‘THE FRIEND.” 
Regeneration and Signs Following. 


It is to be feared that the doctrine of re- 
generation is losing its hold upon professing 
Christendom. Some of the exponents of 
‘“‘higher education” include religion among 
the sciences of the colleges and boldly assume 
that the heart has no proper concern about it 
—that it is simply work for the intellect. We 
may trust they are but a small proportion who 
have yielded to this delusion. But all should 
be aroused to the importance of this doctrine 
as fundamental to the welfare of the Church. 

We know that our Saviour said ‘‘Except a 
man be born again he cannot see the Kingdom 
of God,’”’ but then we who desire to be his fol- 
lowers place a widely different construction 
upon what the words imply. We are told 
that ‘‘the natural man knoweth not the things 
of the Spirit of God” and that ‘‘if any man be 
in Christ he is a new creature,”’ that ‘‘God re- 
quires the whole heart,” that no man can 
serve two masters, that ‘‘whoso forsaketh 
not all that he hath he cannot be my disci- 
ple.” And although the texts are not ver- 
bally gainsaid, it would appear that mankind 
at the present day have conspired to abridge 
their force. 

It is assumed that we may give some atten- 
tion to the soul’s interests, yield some service 
to our Lord and Master, and at the same time 
give unrestrained attention to the pursuits 
we think needful and the pastimes we find en- 
joyable. Among familiar associates one en- 
courages another in this half way measure of 
dedication until there are few even among 
Friends who give evidence that they daily re- 
alize the ‘‘renewings of the Holy Ghost.”” We 
have the accepted truth that the ‘‘grace of 
God which bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men.’’ Could we know the secret his- 
tory of the human family we should find this 
assertion verified although a vast majority of 
them refuse to entertain the heavenly visitant. 

In reading the history of early Friends and 
of good men and women not of our fold, there 
is continually brought to our notice this work 
of grace by which they were turned from 
darkness to light, and delivered from the 
power of Satan. It was by virtue of this 
change of heart that they were enabled to 
walk unspotted in an evil world to face its 
frowns and do their Master’s work. 

It was not only such as Huss and Luther 
and Guyon, who, clad in such armor, could 
stand firmly when brought before rulers, but 
also the multitude of humble followers of 
Jesus, who lived unknown till persecution 
dragged them into fame, and chased them up 
to heaven. No half-way measures of dedica- 
tion could have sustained these in the face of 
torture and death. 

George Fox was one whose heart from the 
first was set upon submission to the Divine 
Will. But it would appear that at that time 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit was so little 
known among men that it was by a long and 
painful experience that George Fox was as- 
sured that it was Christ within, the infallible 
preacher, that was calling him—and preparing 
him to be his messenger to the people. Wil- 
liam Caton was a youth who had been noted 
for his blameless life. But when awakened 
to a greater depth of religious experience by 
the ministry of G. Fox, he found that some 
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practices hitherto destined innocent, must be 
set aside. Some of his literary pursuits, nota- 
bly his classical studies, became burdensome, 
and he was permitted to drop them. How- 
ever well it may have beea that he had thus 
far pursued those studies, his Master knew 
that their intellectua! progress was sufficient 
for his purposes. He was henceforth engaged 
in the ministry of the Gospel. In the case of 
John Churchman there was a visitation in 
childhood that was convincing and very en- 
couraging. This wasrepeated at intervals for 
a few years, until he allowed the spirit of the 
world to stifle in some measure the voice of 
conscience. For years after this he was ina 
state barren of a sense of Divine Goodness. 
He went to meetings and had much respect for 
the Lord’s messengers and others truly relig- 
ious. He was in a state of formality where it 
is to be feared many pass the remnant of their 
lives. But he was made willing to undergo a 
further refinement, however painful, that his 
peace might.be assured. The Lord knew the 
sincerity of his heart and meted out a fresh 
baptism, by which the unregenerate nature 
was subdued within him and the" new birth 
brought into dominion. 

A remarkable narrative of the gradual un- 
folding of duty in the spiritual life is that of 
John Barclay. His family was wealthy, and 
it appears they had allowed what we consider 
our important testimonies to be dropped in 
their habits of life. Notwithstanding such 
surroundings, he submitted from his early 
years to be led in the paths of simplicity and 
self-denial and as he freely yielded to Divine 
guidance, his narrative is free from those epi- 
sodes of repentance and remorse, that so 
often beset our pathways. When he felt 
called upon to do so, he adopted the plain 
style of dates and address and the plain dress, 
that has. distinguished Friends. Further as 
he felt restrained from entering into the en- 
grossing business marked out for him, he 
withdrew and the peace that attends obedi- 
ence was his experience throughout his life. 

In this transformation from darkness to 
light which all the followers of Christ are 
called to experience, in each case there are 
commonly some points of difference. It is not 
a path of our own choosing. The experience 
of others may be of use to us, but it will be 
not as a pattern to be strictly followed, but 
as an evidence that we have the same ob- 
ject and that our unerring Leader is the same. 
In this great work it has seldom been required 
that every point of duty should be presented 
at once. ‘‘They are set before us, one by 
one, as the Master sees meet to do, and as we 
are enabled to accept them. If obedience is 
rendered, the disciple gains strength with 
every step of his advancement, until he is 
enabled to say ‘lam not ashamed of the gos- 
pel of Christ,’"—‘the power of God unto sal- 
vation.’ ”’ 

If the Christian convert is to be led into 
communion with Friends, we find that after 
forsaking everything like wickedness, he is 
called upon to put into practice our several 
testimonies. They may be presented one at a 
time, but we will not find him fully equipped 
for the Master’s use until all of them have 
been submitted to. In adopting these distinc- 
tions from men of the world, there are many 
who fall short. They stop to reason about 
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them. They see around them men and womer 
of reputation who do not observe them. They 
perhaps take counsel with some of these and 
are set at rest with the idea that these singy- 
larities are no longer required of us. If we 
here yield, allowing the opinion of men to out- 
weigh the Divine requirement, our conscious- 
ness becomes callous, and it may never again 
appear to us that there could have been any 
duty about it. 

If it were not that such delinquency is com- 
monly followed by other marks of weakness, 
there would be plausibility in the doctrine that 
some of our minor testimonies have outlived 
their usefulness. But yielding at one point 
has promoted associations with those of no re- 
ligious scruples. The whole train of habits 
that makes up the enjoyment of the devotees 
of pleasure are pressed upon our acceptance 
and we are left without power to withstand 
them. We not only become recreant to the 
testimonies of Friends but are in danger of 
losing the characteristics essential to the Chris- 
tian. L. B. 


The New “Song of the Shirt.” 


New Zealand has been called the advance ex- 
periment station of liberalists. In those far- 
off islands of the sea, which were almost un- 
inhabited two generations ago, save by sava- 
ges, may be found some of the most interest- 
ing developments in the social and industrial 
world. 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 


So wrote Thomas Hood of the English 
seamstress, but it has not yet ceased in Amer- 
ica to be a true picture. What happens when 
the sweat shop operator reduces the pay of 
the sewing woman? She moves from her dark 
little closet to one a little smaller and dingier; 
eats less and works longer hours. It is im- 
possible in New Zealand. Around the sewing 
woman of that colony the law has drawn a 
protecting circle. 

If the employer of the sewing woman redu- 
ces her wages unduly, the circle of which she 
is a member invokes the law. The man is 
compelled to appear before an industrial court 
to justify his act, and, if required he must 
produce his books. Meanwhile, the sewing wo- 
man sits in the factory well lighted, heated 
and ventilated, continuing her work and re- 
ceiving full pay till the case is decided. To 
each side full justice is done. 

Such is the new ‘‘Song of the Shirt.” Ex- 
periments in the interest of labor in all indus- 
tries, begun in New Zealand seven years ago, 
have proved so successful that since their 
adoption not a single violent labor dispute has 
occurred. 

Indeed, the principal argument urged in 
New Zealand against the long proposed feder- 
ation of that country with Australia is that 
the smaller island would thereby lose the 
marked benefits of its voluntarily adopted sys- 
tem of industrial arbitration.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

**MEN grumble because God puts thorns on 
roses. Would it not be better to thank (od 
that He put roses on thorns?” 
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TO KEEP A TRUE LENT. 
By Ropert HERRICK. 


Is this a fast—to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep ? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish ? 


Is it to fast an hour— 
Or ragged to go— 
Or show 
A downcast look, and sour ? 


No! ’tis a fast to dole 

Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 

Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate — 
To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent ; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin ; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 


Her “Pleasure Book.” 





A great many school children keep a ‘‘me- 
orabilia.”” Here are favors, sprigs of flow- 
ers, programs of entertainments bits of writ- 
ing and sometimes photographs, each one rep- 
resenting some happy hour that has been passed. 
But it is to be feared that such a book is 
sometimes the index of empty pleasures rather 
than real happiness, and it may become a re- 
gret rather than remain a satisfaction. 

A far better book was that kept to the end 
of her life by a lovely old lady, whose serenely 
beautiful countenance was unmarred by the 
lines of care or irritation. 
was she that a woman given to fretfulness, 
and almost annoyed by the unassailable peace 
that shone from the other’s face, once asked 


her the secret of her content. 


0? 


‘*My dear, 


a pleasure book.” 


to me, 


as soon as possible. 


I 


ne joy at the time. 


‘*What?” 


‘*Yes, a pleasure book. Ever since I was a 
girl at school I have kept a daily account 
of all the pleasant things that have happened 
I have put down only the pleasant 
things; the disagreeable ones I have forgotten 
In my whole experience 
| cannot recall a day so dark that it did not 


¢ 


ontain some little ray of happiness. 


“The book is filled with little matters—a 
flower, a walk, a concert, a new gown, a new 
thought, a fine sentiment, a fresh sign of af- 
fection from my family—everything that gave 
So if ever I am inclined 
to be despondent, I sit down and read a few 
passages in my book, and find out how much I 


have to be grateful for.” 


H 


T 








‘*May I see your book?” 
“Certainly.” 


Slowly the peevish friend turned the leaves. 
W insignificant the entries seemed! 
ch they meant! ‘‘Saw a beatiful lily in 
he window.” ‘‘Talked to a bright happy 
: “*Received a kind letter from a dear 
riend.”’ ‘Enjoyed a beautiful sunset.” Hus- 
and brought some roses home to me.” 


” 


So placidly happy 


said the elder woman. I keep 






boy out to-day for the first time after the} “But for these three we ask—donations to cover 
croup.” our shortage in running expenses for the year, for 

‘“Have you ever found a pleasure for every | 2 2¢W roof for the primary building, and for new 
day?” inquired the fretful woman, wistfully. desks. We cannot meet these expenses and con- 


‘< »» | tinue the school. Please consider, and help us de- 
on ee ae a oes. cide whether the end in view, and the results ob- 


: 4 . | tained are sufficient causes for continuing the work ; 
‘*I wish I were more like you,” said the dis- 


6 : for the future of our school is dependent upon the 
contented woman, with a sigh. Then she} interest that Friends elsewhere take in the work 
looked up at her aged friend, and a beautiful | that it is endeavoring to accomplish. 
“‘reverence’’ grew in her face. ‘‘I don’t think, | “Donations may be sent to 
she said as her eyes filled, ‘‘that you need to “ ANSON B. HARVEY, Principal, 
write them down any more on paper Your 


“or ALVIN LAWRENCE, Treas. 
o ms “nm KY r ‘ & ano » 
pleasure book is written on your face.”’ GALENA, Kansas, Second Month 15th, 1902. 











































Notes From Others. 

Ata recent equal-suffrage meeting the “ question 
box” yielded up this poser : “ How can women be 
prevailed upon to overcome petty jealousies?” But 
Anna H. Shaw was equal to the occasion, answer- 
ing: “As long as the Schley matter is on the 
docket I wouldn’t say anything about jealousies 
among women.” 





‘WHat does the straying, hungering, hunt- 
ing soul ever get by its eagerness after earthly 
joy, but weakness and dissatisfaction?” 













Items Concerning the Society. 


Nothing seems to have transpired in the several 
Quarterly Meetings thus far held at this season, 
which has apparently been thought worthy by cor- 
respondents or others to report to THE FRIEND. 

Wearing apparel of any kind is desired by a 
Friend’s family in the far West. Donations would 
be forwarded from our office. 

It is conceivable that the Quaker body might 
pass away and yet Quaker truth live amongst men, 
but in the present state of the world this would be 
a serious loss. For in the face of the present 
easy-going disregard of religion on the one hand, 
and the religious reaction of sacerdotalism on the 
other, there is still a vital need for the positive 
teaching of Quakerism.— A. W. Richardson. 












Booker T. Washington’s autobiography, “ Up from 
Slavery,” has already become a book of world-wide 
renown. It appeared in French and German some 
time ago, and has recently been translated into 
Hindoostanee. Arrangements have also been made 
through its publishers for publication in Finland 
in Finnish, and a special Spanish edition will be 
printed in Cuba. A leading article by Th. Bentzon 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes names it as a book of 
a quality of human interest that will bring it to 
the front wherever men aspire to know the greatest 
achievements of their fellows. 














That the word of an investigator of the text of 
the Bible should be assumed as final, upon his own 
announcement of his conclusions, as- against the 
faith in which the Scriptures have been handed 
down to us, requires of him some token of authority 
and an anointed evidence which has not yet ap- 
peared. Accordingly the following extracts quoted 
in the Literary Digest are still in point : 

“At the Baptist Congress in Detroit (1894), 
Howard Osgood—the greatest Hebrew scholar in 
America—in the presence of men who were well 
informed on the subject and who were quite favora- 
ble to the alleged ‘results of the higher criticism,’ 
stated what those results are, as told by their ad- 
vocates. He asked to be corrected, if in any par- 
ticular he erred; but no correction was offered. 
From slips of paper he read statements of these 
‘results,’ and when all present had assented to the 
correctness of the presentation, Howard Osgood 
startled them by saying that all his quotations 
were from Thomas Morgan, a Deist of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and from Tom 
Paine, the well-known infidel of the latter part of 
that century.” 

“ Not long ago two leading ministers in the North 
united in writing an account of a great religious 
gathering, and they sent their combined article to 
a number of ‘higher critics,’ requesting that they 
separate it into the two documents, giving to each 
of the two authors his portion. Their failures 
were most egregious, and no two of them agreed, 
because they worked independently. And yet these 
men, utterly unable to resolve an article, avowedly 
written by two men, in plain English, and written 
in their own time and country, into its original 
documents ; these men are sure they can correctly 
divide a book, written in Hebrew thousands of years 
ago, with no evidence of composite authorship, so 
as to give each supposed author his exact portion. 
And they claim to do this so accurately that they 
divide a single sentence among three authors, with 
perfect confidence!” 







SprinG River ACADEMY, at Galena, Kansas, is 
one of those institutions which are doing a good 
work on meagre means. At much personal sacri- 
fice the Principal has for the past year carried 
through its expenses (including salaries) on a sum 
of seven hundred dollars. 

““We are undoubtedly,” says a circular received, 
“doing a good work, not only educationally, but 
in the endeavor to instill into our children a correct 
understanding and true appreciation of Friends’ 
principles. Now the question is, once more, Shall 
this work continue, or shall it in whole or in large 
part be discontinued for want of funds ? 

“We appreciate that liberal minded Friends 
elsewhere are already overtaxed by appeals for 
their assistance in behalf of many worthy causes, 
such as the education of the Indians, the negroes, 
and the Doukhobors ; and in the endeavor to keep 
the schools for their own membership up to a 
creditable standing. So that it is not surprising 
that but ten replies were received to the six hun- 
dred “Appeals” for assistance that we sent out 
last year. But we thankfully acknowledge that 
contributions from these ten (total $201), was 
enough to cover the shortage in our last year's 
account, and, together with an additional sum 
raised among our own membership, enough to pay 
off the small indebtedness from the previous year. 

“ But our crops this year, as is well known from 
newspaper reports, have been almost a total failure. 
Many of our Friends, patrons of the School, are 
compelled to borrow in order to meet the demands 
for the necessaries of life until ‘berry time,’ as it 
is expressed in this fruit growing section, the 
coming summer. For these reasons our shortage 
on account of fuel, etc., will be greater this year 
than ever before. While in addition to this we are 
sadly in need of money for a new roof for the 
primary building, as it will be next to impossible 
to have school under the present roof another year. 
And many of our desks, a cheap grade at first, are, 
after twenty years’ use, almost beyond the possi- 
bility of ‘further repair.’ 
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For “SHE Is THE MOTHER THEREOF.” — Mary 


“M Carlyle of 102 Twenty-third place, is a washer- 
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woman and the mother of seven small children. 
There is material enough involved in this simple 
statement to supply a summer class in sociology 
with food for unlimited discussion. 

Theoretically, of course, it is the height of folly 
for a washer-woman to be the mother of seven 
small children, and it is the acme of absurdity for 
the mother of seven small children to be a washer- 
woman, but this case is one that must be consid- 
ered in the light of fact rather than in the light of 
theory. , 

Mary Carlyle is a washer-woman, and to feed 
her seven little ones means never-ending toil, but 
she goes about her work cheerfully, and her greatest 
concern is that each and every one of the seven 
shall exhibit daily, and the usual number of times 
daily, symptoms of a normal juvenile appetite. 
She must clothe them, too, and that she clothes 
them decently is evident from the fact that some 
of the older ones are regular attendants at a public 
school. 

Now, there are sociologists who can see clearly 
that it would be to Mary Carlyle’s advantage if 
she had fewer—several fewer—than seven small 
children, but this is mainly because they cannot 
see the matter as Mary Carlyle sees it. If they 
were themselves mothers of seven small children 
each, they would undoubtedly look at it differently. 
But, as a rule, they are not, and this is why they 
are prone to believe that a mother of seven chil- 
dren would not be averse to parting with one or 
more of them at any time for the general good of 
society. 

That Mary Carlyle is not a mother likely to be in- 
fluenced by such sociological theory, however, is 
evident from the manner in which she has received 
a philanthropic offer for the legal transfer of her 
seven year old Leo. Five thousand dollars must 
seem to this hard working mother of seven children 
a very large sum of money, but when arich woman 
offered her this price for Leo—just one of the 
seven—she refused it point blank. She would not, 
so she says, part with one of her brood for a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mary Carlyle’s attitude in the matter is un- 
scientific as well as unbusiness-like, but many a 
good father and many a good mother will never- 
theless be thankful that she took it.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

gee eae 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.—The treaty with Denmark for the 
cession of the islands of St. Thomas, St. John and St. 
Croix has been ratified by the Senate. These and the ad- 
jacent islets are called The Virgin Islands, and have an 
area of about 220 square miles and a population of about 
37,000, largely of colored persons. The language chiefly 
spoken in St. Croix, the largest of the three, is the Eng- 
lish. The treaty has not yet been ratified in Denmark. 

The President has signed the bill, to forbid the sale of 
intoxicants, opium and firearms by American citizens in 
islands of the Pacific not under any civilized Power, of 
which the New Hebrides is the chief group. In order to 
make this protection permanent and extend it to all abo- 
riginal races, Secretary Hay has asked the British Gov- 
ernment to join ours in submitting to other commercial 
Powers a universal treaty to prohibit the selling of intoxi- 
cants and opium to such races everywhere. 

Attorney General Knox, by direction of President 
Roosevelt, is about to file a bill in equity to test the legal- 
ity of the great railroad “merger” known as the North- 
ern Securities Company. 

The bill will ask that the combination of Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern Railway systems be dissolved, 
and the stocks of those roads restored to their original 
holders, on the ground that the “ merger” violates the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890. 

A despatch from Washington, says : The policy entered 
on by Secretary Hitchcock and Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs Jones to withhold rations from Indians, and com- 
pel them to earn their living as rapidly as such a radical 
change in their condition can be brought about, is bring- 
ing to Congress many complaints. There are delegations 
of Indians here from a dozen or more tribes to protest 
against the rigorous application of the non-ration rule to 
their people. Commissioner Jones has been striving to 
have the agents who have charge of the issuing of rations 
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discriminate between those who need them and those who | 


should be classed as self-supporting. There are some 
families who are able in part to feed themselves and at 
times need help. The agents have been urged to deal 
with such classes carefully, and not go by any hard and 
fast rule that will work injury to those who are helpless 
to protect themselves. 

The Executive Committee recently appointed through 
the National Civic Federation to arbitrate labor troubles 
adopted a working plan by which it is hoped to settle 
strikes and lockouts. It provides for the appointment of 
a Conciliation Committee of nine members, three from 
each of the three great interests represented, and that 
Arbitration Committees shall consist of four members, 
two from the capitalistic side and two from the labor 
side. In case the four failed to agree, a fifth member to 
act as umpire shall be selected from among the commit- 
teemen representing the general public. 

A snow storm in Eastern Pennsylvania occurring on the 
17th, and a storm of rain and sleet on the 21st and 22nd 
ult., caused great damage in this city and its immediate 
neighborhood, to telegraphs, telephone and trolley lines 
and to trees and shrubbery. Several persons and many 
horses have been killed by contact with wires carrying 
powerful electric currents. By the derangement of the 
wires direct telegraph communication with New York was 
cut off for many hours. 

Prince Henry, of Germany, arrived in New York on the 
23rd ult., and proceeded to Washington where elaborate 
preparations have been made to receive him. 

Professor Ogg, Superintendent of the Kokomo Schools, 
Indiana, reports to the Board of Education that out of 
1800 boys in the city schools 400 are addicted to the 
cigarette habit, and are in consequence two years behind 
the non-smokers in their studies, 

The Library of Congress in Washington is said to con- 
tain 1,000,000 volumes. 

The annual appropriations for books have been expen- 
ded by the librarian with sedulous care in supplying de- 
ficiencies, particularly in the departments of American 
history and biography, in jurisprudence and in political 
science through public sales and by purchase from cata- 
logues. 

Governor Taft in his testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee upon the Philippines, recently said: There are, 
he said, many men in the islands who conscientiously op- 
pose the domination of the United States. He thought 
there should be a declaration on the part of the United 
States of its intention to hold the islands indefinitely, 
with the understanding that when they are suitable for 
such a condition they may be given a quasi independence. 

Recent experiments tend to show that the influence of 
an electrical current upon plant life is in a high degree 
conducive to luxuriant growth. The German method, 
consists in causing a feeble current to permeate the soil 
in which the plant is growing, and with this the results 
were sufficiently remarkable to challenge attention. Tests 
were made on wheat, oats, barley, carrots, beets and 
other common food vegetables grown in beds in which all 
the conditions were as nearly as possible identical except 
that half the beds were subjected to electro chemical ac- 
tion and the other half was not. Electrified and non- 
electrified plants of equal age show that the former are, 
generally speaking, at least twice as luxuriant as the lat- 
ter, and that maturity is attained in about half the time. 

According to the census returns, since 1890 the num- 
ber of sheep decreased everywhere, except in the West. 
The increase there was more than sufficient to balance 
the loss elsewhere, and made the number of wool bearing 
on for the nation 11 per cent. greater in 1900 than in 
1890. 

A Negro Conference lately held at Tuskegee, Ala., 
adopted declarations in which it states that ownership 
and proper cultivation of the soil, freedom from mortgag- 
ing lands, crops and stock raising for food supplies at 
home, keeping out of the large cities, North and South, 
prompt and willing payment of all taxes, keeping out of 
the courts, avoiding all forms of extravagance, keeping 
the young people off the streets and from public loung- 
ing places, starting a bank account, holding farmers’ in- 
stitutes and agricultural fairs are the foundation and 
growth of the negro race. The strengthening of the 
public schools is also advocated, and the teaching of agri- 
culture in the public schools. 

There were 568 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 34 less than the previous 
week and 51 more than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 293 were males and 275 females: 67 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 115 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 9 of diphtheria; 
21 of cancer ; 11 of apoplexy ; 19 of typhoid fever ; 1 of 
scarlet fever, and 15 of small pox. 

Corton closed on a basis of 8}3c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 
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FLouR.—Winter, super, $2.65 to $2.90 ; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.60 to $3.75 ; Western winter, straight 
$3.65 to $3.85 ; spring, straight, $3.55 to $3.80. : 

GraIn—No. 2 red wheat, 844 to 85c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 64 to 644c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 504c. 

BEEF CaTTLe.—Best, 6} to 64c.; good, 54 to 53c.; me- 
dium, 5} to 5c. 

SHEEP. — Extra, 52 to 6c.; good, 5} to 54c.; common, 
2 to 3c. 

LAMBS —8# to 9c. 

Hocs.—Western, 8? to 9c. 

FoREIGN.—The official Law Journal in Berlin publishes 
|a decree prohibiting the marketing or importation of 
meats in the course of the slaughter, preparation or pres- 
ervation of which chemicals injurious to health have been 
used. The decree names specifically boric acid, formal- 
dehyde, hydroxides and carbonates of alkali, alkaline 
earths, sulphurous acids and its salts, hypo-sulphuroug 
acid, salicylic acid and chloric acid as prejudicial. The de. 
cree becomes effective Tenth Month 1, 1902. 

A Sanitary Congress lately meeting in Havana adopted 
a resolution setting forth that the styonyra faseata mos- 
quito is the only means of the transmission of yellow 
fever yet discovered, and that the prophylaxis to be 
adopted should be directed toward the destruction of this 
mosquito, or, where this is not possible, toward effecting 
the isolation of the people from it. 

There were in Cuba in 1899, 60,711 farms, with an 
average size of 143 acres, and an average cultivated area 
of 13 acres. Matanzas and Havana provinces are the 
most highly cultivated parts of the island. Of the culti- 
vated area less than 50 per cent. was owned by its occu- 
pants. Sugar cane occupies 47 per cent. of the cultivated 
lands. 

A despatch from Seres, European Turkey, says that the 
dragoman of the American Legation at Constantinople, 
and W. W. Peet, treasurer of the American mission at 
Constantinople, met the brigands on the road to the Po- 
drome Monastery, and paid them the ransom money for 
the release of Ellen M. Stone on the 6th ult. The amount 
was $65,000. She has been released and arrived at Stru- 
mitz in Macedonia on the 23d ult. 

With the additions made to the debt of Great Britain 
by the South African war, the indebtedness of the United 
Kingdom now amounts to about $75 per head of all its 
inhabitants —nedrly five and a half times the per capita 
indebtedness of the United States. 

Marconi has lately stated that his system was in per- 
manent use on board seventy vessels, and there were 
twenty-five land stations, and that his transmission of 
twenty-two words in a minute did not compare badly with 
the work of the cables. 

A conflict has taken place in Barcelona, Spain, between 
rioters and the authorities, in which about forty were 
killed. The causes which have led to it are stated to have 
grown out of the discontent of the laboring classes, and 
also to have been in part the work of anarchists. Similar 
disturbances have occurred in other neighborhoods. 


NOTICES. 


Fruits OF SOLITUDE IN REFLECTIONS AND MAXIMS RE- 
LATING TO THE CONDUCT OF HUMAN LIFE. By Wm. Penn. 
This book is now for sale at Friends’ Book Store, 304 
Arch Street, Phila. Price, silk cloth binding 25 cents, 
by mail, 30 cents; half-morocco 75 cents, by mail 81 cents. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. : 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O0., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.w. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. . 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Nee eee aenemnnene —_ 


Diep, First Month 27th, 1902, at the residence of 
Benajah H. Carter, AARON SHAW, aged ninety-two years, 
one month and eleven days; a member of Mill Creek 
Monthly Meeting of (Conservative) Friends, Indiana. {le 
was a regular attender of meetings so long as health per- 
mitted, and bore a faithful testimony to the doctrines and 
practices of early Friends. 





